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Abstract 



This paper is based on an ethnographical study that examines the study abroad experiences of 20 
Japanese students in Vancouver from a post-colonial perspective. This perspective allows me to 
view the Japanese students studying in the West as deeply imbedded in a transnational context 
where global and national ideologies and discourses become interconnected and manifested 
throughout their experiences. Three key discourses: neocolonialism, “internationalism,” 
nihonjinron (the discussions of Japanese uniqueness) are explored as the relevant themes to the 
Japanese students’ study abroad experience in the West and used as the key analytical concepts 
for an ethnographical study. The finding demonstrates how the Japanese students make sense of 
their experiences in the midst of these global and local discourses. In conclusion, responding to 
the Said’s(1995) call for the production of non-coercive and non-hegemonic knowledge through 
education activities, I argue for the possibility of study abroad experience to realize his idealism. 
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Introduction 



As transnational interactions have accelerated since the late 1980s, "internationalism" has 
been the social phenomenon in Japanese society (Befit, 1993, Yoshino, 1999, 1996). Japanese 
industrial, business, and educational institutions actively promote study abroad as one of the most 
effective means to "internationalize" young Japanese. A large number of Japanese students study 
abroad to gain "international" exposure and English fluency, thus to become kokusaijin, an 
“international” person (Segawa, 1998). 

Vancouver has become one of the most popular destinations for Japanese students who 
wish to gain “international” experiences. The city hosts the largest concentration of the Japanese 
nationals in any major Canadian city. According to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan, 
Vancouver hosted 3,602 Japanese nationals in 1998 as visitors. 1 This figure places Vancouver 
22nd in the top 50 cities around the world (The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan, 1998). 2 In 
the spring of 1998, there were 7118 ESL students enrolled in 24 English language institutes in 
Greater Vancouver Area. 3 Approximately 30 percent of these students were Japanese students. 
Out of these schools, 23 listed students of Japanese origin as one of the three major national 
groups in their student body (Study Abroad Bridging Support, 1998). 

The paper examines Japanese male students’ study abroad experience in Vancouver. I 
view study abroad as a transnational space where global and local discourses converge and 
become manifested throughout foreign students’ experience. Postcolonial theory forms the key 
analytical framework for the present study. Colonial and postcolonial scholars such as Said 
(1993) argue that the legacy of Western imperialism and colonialism remains significant in the 
contemporary postcolonial world in political, ideological, economic, and social practices. Using 
this theoretical approach, I view the transnational movements of foreign students as a 
manifestation of the global neocolonial discourse underpinned by the hierarchical power structure 
of the world. In addition, as significant as this global discourse are the local discourses 
surrounding study abroad in a national context that foreign students come from. These views of 
study abroad both from local and global perspectives have led me to a new conceptual approach 

1 In addition to this figure, according to the Japanese cousulate in Vancouver, in 1998, there were 
approximately 2.000 Japanese people in Vancouver with working-holiday visa (MacLellan, 1999). 

2 This figure does not include short-term visitors who are not required for any sort of visa. Given the large 
number of Japanese short-term visitors in Vancouver, the total number of Japanese nationals in this city can be 
estimated higher than this figure. 

3 This figure could double count those who attend two schools simultaneously. 
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to the examination of foreign students’ experience: study abroad as a contested space of 
globalism and localism. 

Furthermore, I examine Japanese students' study abroad experiences in terms of Said's 
(1995) call for the creation of a non-coercive, non-dominative, and non-essentialist knowledge. 
Since the publication of Orietalism in 1978, Said's (1995, 1993, 1978) academic work centres on 
his hope for the creation of oppositional discourse through educational experiences, viewing 
"humanistic study as seeking ideally to go beyond coercive limitations on thought toward a non- 
dominative and non-essentialist type of learning." (Said, 1995, p. 4) Responding to his call, the 
present paper attempts to re-examine the conventional assumption that study abroad, through the 
direct exposure to cultural difference, help students understand human differences from a non- 
essentialist and non-hegemonic perspective. 

Three key local and global discourses emerged as a result of the critical examination of 
the relationship between the West and Japan: the discourses of neocolonialism, 
"internationalism," and nihonjinron, the Japanese discourse of cultural nationalism. Using the 
data from the ethnographical study with 17 Japanese male students, I traced the manifestation of 
these global and local discourses and analysed how these students make sense of their study 
abroad experiences in Vancouver. 

Present Form of Study Abroad in Japan 

Due to the rapid appreciation of the Japanese yen over other Western currencies, the cost 
for studying abroad has become reasonable and in some cases, it is no different from living and 
studying in major Japanese cities (Ishizuki, 1992). Following China and Republic of Korea, 
Japan is the third largest sending nation in 1997-98 with 64.284 students studying overseas 
(UNESCO, 1998) 4 . In 1997-98, over 70 percent of these students (49,073) studied in the United 
States, which made Japan the leading sending nation in American higher educational institutions 
(International Educational Institute, 1998). Japan also sends the largest number of foreign 
students to Canada during the same period. 

Ishizuki (1992) exemplifies three characteristics of the contemporary study abroad in 
Japan as "massive, popularized, and diversified" (p. 37). Japanese students attend a wide range 



4 UNESCO statistics data includes only students who are enrolled in higher educational institutions. It 
excludes a large number of Japanese students who study English in language institutes. 
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of educational institutions including English language schools, technical and vocational schools, 
community colleges, and universities in a foreign country. Students come from various social 
backgrounds, ranging from high school students, housewives, school dropouts, ex-office ladies 5 , 
university students, corporate employees, and academic scholars and researchers. Furthermore, 
Ishizuki (1992) terms the central feature of the Japanese contemporary study abroad as "cultural 
learning." Instead of learning only specialized knowledge and skills in a school environment, it 
focuses more on the exploration of culture and society outside of the specific institution. The 
mere exposure to foreign societies and cultures is believed to foster the transnational competency 
of students: the acquisition of English speaking ability, intercultural understandings and 
communication skills, and a global perspective. 

In addition, Ishizuki (1992) points to the investment-oriented nature of the present study 
abroad. Ogawa (1998) supports this point in her study on Japanese female students studying in 
American universities. She shows three main motivations and goals behind these students' study 
abroad attempt: the improvement of their English, acquisition of educational credentials, and 
global perspective and awareness. In the current boom of kokusaika, or "internationalism" in 
Japan, those with "international" exposure became highly marketable. Study abroad has become 
an important mechanism for future career development. 

"Internationalism" and Education 

Since the late 1980s, the boom of "internationalism" has intensified to the extent that the 
word kokusai or kokusaiteki, "international" has become fashionable. People associate these 
terms with something fine, new, rich, pleasurable, sophisticated, and beautiful (Ebuchi, 1997). 

A large number of Japanese universities attempted to reorient themselves into more 
"internationalized" institutions to appropriate this desirable image for their popularity and 
reputation. For instance, since the late 1980s, Japanese universities established many 
departments with names that show the "international" focus: the department of "international" 
business, marketing, law, literature, and culture etc (Ebuchi, 1997). The hiring of native English 
speakers was another attempt to argument the "international" image of the campus. However, the 
most noticeable attempt for “internationalisation” was to form "international" exchange programs 



5 It is well known that many Japanese women study abroad after losing hope in their workplace in male-centred 
Japanese company. (See Kelsky, 1994, Koizumi, 1999) 
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with universities in Western English speaking countries. 6 Purchasing one's own branch campus 
overseas is another attempt for increasing "international" image of campuses. In the peak of 
economic affluence in the late 1980s and the early 1990s, several Japanese private universities 
purchased college campuses in the U.S., Canada, and England to establish an overseas branch 
(Chamber, 1990 & Etoh, 1993). The declining number of students for higher education partly 
explains the recent fad for "internationalizing" university campuses. Due to the decreasing 
number of future students, many universities, in particular, less prestigious private institutions are 
more likely to resort to these "international" images to boost their popularity and reputation 
(Chamber, 1990). 

Underlying these attempts of Japanese universities for "internationalism" is the 
heightened value of "international" image as an educational commodity. In the present hype of 
"internationalism," Japanese educational institutions attempt to secure its status and reputation by 
creating on campus the highly valued image of "intemationality." This is the local socio-cultural 
discourse on the relationship between education and “internationalism” in which the present 
popularity of study abroad has evolved in Japan. 

Western Bias in Japanese "Internationalism" 

Despite the desirable images of "internationalism," it is important to recognize the fact 
that the Japanese discourse of "internationalism" seems heavily concentrated on the West (Befu, 
1993, Task Force For Transnational Competence, 1997, Yoshino, 1999). Ishizuki & Suzuki 
(1988) cite a national survey by a Japanese government agency that examined the nations with 
which the Japanese would associate the term kokusaika, "internationalism." Two-third of the 
response referred to the Western “advanced” nations such as the United States, Britain, France, 
and Canada, etc. On the other hand, only one-fourth of the responses mentioned Asian and other 
regions. The survey further showed that this Western centredness of kokusaika was more 
significant among the youth than older generations. 

The Western bias imbedded in Japanese discourse of "internationalism" is clearly 
reflected in the way Japanese universities seek exchange relations with foreign institutions. 

6 Among numerous attempts, in the early 1990s, Asia University in Tokyo established the largest study abroad 
program in which every year, more than 700 Asia University students study for one year in five different 
American universities (Etoh, 1 993). In a similar attempt, Ritsumeikan University in Kyoto also established a 
massive study abroad program with the University of British Columbia, Canada. Ritsumeikan University 
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Many of the "international" exchange initiatives discussed earlier, focus particularly on the 
relationships with "English" speaking "Western" universities. Quoting a report issued in the early 
1990s, Task Force for Transnational Competence (1997) states that almost 50 percent of all 
Japanese four-year institutions had formed at least one exchange relation with a foreign 
institution. Among them, there are as many as 500 exchange agreements recorded between 
Japanese and American higher educational institutions. In a clear contrast, a 1991 survey, which 
is also quoted by Task Force for Transnational Competency, shows that only 23 out of more than 
600 Japanese universities had an exchange relationship with Asian universities. Even among 
those institutions that had Asian relations, the availability was extremely limited. UNESCO 
Statistical data also supports this Western centred tendency. According to UNESCO Statistical 
Yearbook, 1998, the number of Japanese students going to the major Western countries such as 
US, UK, France, Germany, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada counts for 84 percent of the total 
Japanese students studying overseas. 

Japan's Relations with the West from a Postcolonial Perspective 

To understand this Western centrality of Japan's "internationalism," it is essential to 
situate it in the global context of Western, particularly, American cultural hegemony over Japan. 
In doing so, I show the existing neo-colonial discourse between Japan and the West, which is also 
reflected in Japan’s discourse of “internationalism.” 

Japan has historically had its cultural discourse marginalized in the face of two cultural 
hegemonies: Chinese and Western Cultures (Befu, 1993,Yoshino, 1999). In the pre-modem 
period, China was the sole major source of "higher" civilization and exhorted its cultural 
hegemony over Japan. Japan viewed China as the origin of civilization and thus as the 
destination of study abroad missions. After Japan's opening to the outside world in the middle of 
the 19th century, the West replaced China as the major cultural hegemony over Japan. Since 
then, Western cultures have permeated every comer of Japanese society. The significance of the 
West was further intensified by the post-war American occupation, which reinforced the 
hierarchical relations between Japan and the West. The relation of the dominant and the 
subordinate remains intact as of today. Even after Japan has achieved the present economic 



annually sends 100 students for one-year study abroad experience at the Canadian counterpart. 



prosperity, cultural discourse remains flowing from the West, in particular from the United States 
( Befu, 1993, Miyoshi, 1989). 

Colonial and post-colonial scholars argue that the historical legacy of imperialism and 
colonialism is still manifested in general cultural sphere as well as in specific political, 
ideological, economic, and social domains (Frankenburg, 1993, hook, 1989, Said, 1995, 1993, 
1978, Sarder, 1997, Willinsky, 1998). In the present post-colonial world underpinned by the 
history of imperialism and colonialism, the West continues to stay in the privileged location over 
the rest of the world. The West is not simply a geographical category but a distinctive 
psychological entity in the mind of people excluded from the West (Gandhi, 1998). 

Japan presents an example of the marginalized people who have been immersed in this 
very colonial discourse. With the inundation of Western culture in Japan, Katsuichi Honda, the 
influential Japanese journalist and social critic poignantly expresses his concern about the 
excessive and uncritical adoption of Western culture in Japan (Honda, 1994). Covering many 
instances of Western cultural encroachment in many aspects of the Japanese daily life such as the 
aesthetic standard, lifestyle, and language usage, he argues for the importance of critical 
consciousness against people's subconscious participation in Western cultural domination. 

Honda argues that in a fundamental sense, the Japanese are more colonized than they were in the 
aftermath of the World War II, and points out the colonized mentality of the contemporary 
Japanese vis-a-vis the West. While most of Honda's writing tends to be based on his personal 
anecdote, many academics share his point. Creighton (1992), Ivy (1989), and Kelsky (1994) 
show that the excessive domestication of the West has rendered Japan itself exotic and foreign for 
the present Japanese generations. Uncritical acceptance of Eurocentric perspective has altered 
the way the Japanese view themselves, rendering themselves as “Others.” Clearly, what Said 
calls the 'dreadful secondariness' (Said 1989, p. 207) of the Japanese and their culture has been 
perpetuated by the existing hierarchical relations of knowledge and values. 



Nihgnjinnm \ Japanese Cultural Nationalism 

The enormous influx of Western influence during the post-WWII period, became a threat 
to Japanese cultural autonomy, leading to Japanese insecure sense of cultural identity (Befu, 
1993, Dale, 1989, Yoshino, 1999, 1997). Japan’s cultural marginality to the West created a 
pressing need for reaffirming its own cultural uniqueness against Western (American) cultural 
encroachment. In asserting their cultural autonomy, the cultural distinctiveness from the West, 
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the Japanese have appropriated the essentialized image of the West as the complete “Other" 
against which Japanese "Self’ becomes articulated (Befu, 1993, 1981, Dale, 1989, Yoshino, 

1 999). This tendency to view the West as the "Other" consistently appears in the long tradition of 
nation-wide neo-nationalistic discourse of Japanese uniqueness, nihonjinron. 

Nihonjinron refers to the cultural discourse that focuses on the uniqueness and 
distinctiveness of Japan and its people from all perspectives (Befu, 1993, Dale, 1989, Yoshino, 
1999, 1997). Befu (1993) explains the prevalent dissemination of nihonjinron in the following 
manner: 

The Japanese manifest consuming interest in the question of who they are in a 
cultural sense, so much so that the discourse on Japanese identity many even be 
called a minor national pastime. Numerous writers have articulated the nature of 
this cultural and national identity in voluminous publications. This discourse 
constitutes a well-recognized genre, with its own appellation, (p.107) 

The detailed discussion of the content of nihonjinron is beyond the scope of this paper. To sum 
up, the main theme of these discussions is that the Japanese and their society are distinctively 
unique and different from other nations linguistically, structurally, racially, culturally, and even 
anatomically (Goodman, 1989). 7 

The significance of nihonjinron lies in that the Japanese uniqueness is asserted by putting 
Japan in clear contrast to the West (Befu, 1993, Dale, 1989, Miller, 1982). The contrasting 
images of Western "Others" are selectively employed for the purpose of reaffirming the artificial 
sense of difference between Japanese "Self’ and Western "Others." Given the ubiquitous 
presence of the West in Japanese society, only by presenting the dominant West as the complete 
"Others" could the Japanese define and reaffirm their own self-identity. 

The essentialist and bi-polar understanding of Japanese “Self’ and Western “Others” as 
seen in nihonjinron, inevitably leads to the "false" and "exaggerated" sense of difference and 
discontinuity. The Japanese, as well as Westerners 8 , tend to view Japanese society and the 
people as group-oriented, harmonious, homogeneous, and shame culture. These images are 
contrasted to those of the West and Westerners as individual, conflict, plural, and guilt type of 

7 For a detailed discussion of nihonjinron, see Befu (1993) and Dale (1986). 

8 In Western Orientalist discourse, the West traditionally otherize Japan as feminine, irrational, and 
homogeneous. For further discussions, see Morean (1989), Nagatani & Tanaka (1998), Said (1978), and 
Wilkinson (1990). 
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culture (Befu, 1993, Morean, 1989). Thus, in nihonjinron, the West is imaged as the world of 
complete "Otherness" from which the Japanese experience a fundamental sense of difference. 
Ultimately, it enables them to enjoy a secured sense of cultural and national identity. Once 
reduced and essentialized, the West no longer poses a threat to Japanese cultural identity. 

Through the othering process, the West becomes contained and controlled in a way that 
reinforces the artificial sense of difference between Japan and the West. 

Befu (1993) examines nihonjinron as a hegemonic ideology, presenting the active 
involvement of intellectuals, private corporate establishment, and the government in the creation 
and dissemination of nihonjinron. Befu describes the ideological dissemination of nihonjinron ; 

It is an ideology in another sense, in that it not merely “describe” the constructed 
world view, but prescribes what is normatively right and therefore how one should 
conduct oneself. (P. 126) 

Befu (1993) also cites Bellah who argues that nihonjinron is a form of “civil religion” (p. 127). 
Without being obviously religious, it performs a religious function by providing normative 
orientation for the way the Japanese "should" behave and view and understand the external 
world. 

The above descriptions of nihonjinron leads to the Foucauldian concept of 
"discourses;" nihonjinron provides a coherent and strongly bounded area of social knowledge 
that prescribes the "reality" of Japanese "Self' and Western "Others." Similar to the discourse of 
Orientalism 9 , mhonjinron controls and delimits both the mode and the means of representation of 
“Self’ and “Others.” The discourse of nihonjinron can create not only knowledge but also the 
“epistemological reality" that denies possibilities of any other alternative perspectives. The 
essentialist approach to the representation of “Self’ and “Others” precludes a more nuanced and 
multi-dimensional understanding of each other, leading to distortion, exaggeration, and even 
crude caricature (Nagatani & Tanaka, 1998). 

Yoshino (1999) warns us of the manifestation of nihonjinron particularly in a cross- 
cultural context. His study shows that many internationally-oriented corporate establishments 
create cross-cultural manual that consists of handbook, English conversation materials and 



9 Said (1978) demonstrates the ideologically constructed nature of Western knowledge of the Orient as a 
discourse that supposedly reflects the "reality" of people in the Orient. See Said (1978) and Gandhi (1998). 
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